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scheme were held up. Funds which had been
earmarked for the re-armament of the Artillery
and for the construction of new barracks were
withdrawn. But like Morley he was ever an
enthusiast for economy, and this made a bond
of sympathy between the two men, whose
views were very divergent in other respects.
On one point, however, Kitchener was
adamant. He drew a firm line between
economy and meanness. He would assent to
the reduction of forces justified by the Govern-
ment's view of our future relations with
Russia; but once the strength of the forces had
been fixed there must be no reduction of effi-
ciency. While he was a careful guardian of
the public purse he did not forget the purses
of those under his command. So long as the
British Army depends on voluntary recruiting
it will be necessary to hold out inducements
which will attract a good stamp of officers and
men; this can only be done by giving a fair
rate of pay.
Twenty years previously the cost of living in
India had been low. Officers could live on
their pay and get their sport cheap. To those
who had no private income the Indian Army
held out many attractions. But now it had
few or no advantages over service elsewhere.
While the cost of living had gone up, the pur-
chasing power of the rupee had fallen. Officers
were not prepared to face exile from home un-
less there were compensations which would
make it worth their while. In 1905 a confer-
ence of Lieutenant-Generals proposed an in-
crease of pay for junior ranks and suggested